E SPIRITUAL ISSUES OF THE WAR 
his bulletin is published for readers at ache and abroad by the Religions Division of the Ministry — 


_ of Information, London, to elucidate the spiritual issues at stake in the war, and to provide informa- 
tion concerning the British Churches in wartime, aswell as their contribution to post-war reconstruction. 
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_ As has been reported in the British Press, 
‘the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. William 
| Temple, addressed a broadcast greeting to 
| the Christian people of France at the news 
|| of the liberation of Paris, speaking on behalf 
' of the British Council of Churches. The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York have 
. also addressed greetings to the Roman 
\\Catholic Primates of France, on behalf of 
| the Church of England. 
i The first greeting evoked a speedy response 
| in the well-known Paris paper Le Figaro. 
| On September 10th Pastor Mare Boegner, 
| President of the Protestant Federation of 


‘recognition of the greeting and as a tribute 
to the regard in which Dr. Temple is held in 
‘France. We also print, as of considerable 
| interest, an earlier article also by Pastor 
_ Boegner i in Le Figaro (August 31st) in which 
‘the feelings of French Protestants on the 
‘liberation of their country are vividly ex- 
ppressed. 


3 THE TRIBUTE TO DR. TEMPLE 


7 

_ “The day when the bells of Paris rang for 
the liberation of the city the Archbishop of 
Canterbury requested the B.B.C. to transmit 
to the Protestant Churches of France from 
| the Church of England and the Protestant 
Churches of Great Britain a message of 
brotherly affection. Thus from the first hour 
when Paris could breathe freely once more 
_ the Primate of the Anglican confession took 
_ the opportunity of making clear the strength 
| of his attachment to the French nation and 
_to the Protestants of France. 

: “A big, tall man of ruddy complexion with 
an alert, intelligent and kindly glance through 
_ gold-rimmed spectacles, ready with a kindly 
_ welcome, a youthful laugh, evidence of kindli- 
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France, contributed the following article in. 
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A CHRISTIAN VOICE FROM LIBERATED FRANCE 


WARM RESPONSE TO BRITISH PRIMATE’S MESSAGE 


ness and cordiality—that is how William 
Temple appears at a first meeting. An orator be 
certainly, but in the British fashion. An , 
orator whose well-modulated tongue shows 

no interest in covering as large a scale as we 

have, whose gestures are scarcely noticeable, 

but an orator to whom clearness, strength 

and Christian thought have given unques- 
tionable authority. 

“Son of an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
William Temple, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, moved rapidly up the rungs of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. When still young 
he was Bishop of Manchester. A few years 
later he was raised to the Archbishopric of 
York, and finally in 1942 he succeeded the ~ 
eae Cosmo Lang as Primate of Eng- 
and. , 

“During the course of the previous thirty 
years his influence had not ceased to increase. 
His ‘Essays,’ conferences and ceremonies at- 
tracted a larger and larger following. His 
boldness in search of a solution for social 
problems, his political background, his with- 
drawal from all sectarianism, inspired con-— 
fidence in the most varied circles of the 
nation. As the years passed he became one | 
of the few individuals upon whom Britain — 
and the Empire could count at a moment of © 
crisis. 

“He was, as a result, called in the midst of 
war to assume the heavy responsibilities of 
the Primacy. It is no doubt difficult for a 
French person to understand the exact place 
occupied in England by the Archbishop of — 
Canterbury. An Archbishop of Paris has — 
never had similar authority. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is one of the leading figures in 
the State, and the influence which he can 
exert personally by his counsel and by the 
lasting inspiration given to the clergy and 
members of the Church of England cannot 


be exaggerated. William ‘Temple ‘br ng 


the accomplishment of his heavy task an out- — . 
standing amount of energy, an incomparable ne 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


strength for work, a clear-sighted appreci- 
ation of concrete reality and a lucid vision of 
the problems which will face the Christian 
Churches in a world arising from the midst 
of the sufferings and ruins of war. 

“Of these numerous problems there are 
three outstanding ones, the solution of which 
must depend to a large extent upon his action. 

“What will be the relations in Britain of 
to-morrow between the Church of England 
and the Nonconformist Churches, whose 
members are at least as numerous as those 
of the Angelican Church? This is an in- 
finitely delicate question and one which is 
connected with another just as diificult of 
solution—will the Church of England remain 
an established Church in the traditional 
meaning of the words, or in order that the 
unity of the Churches of Great Britain can 
be effected will it give up in part or entirely 
the privileges which grant it union with the 
State, which the Nonconformists do not want 
at any price? 

“Then how will it be possible to maintain 
and bring closer in the confession of the See 
of Canterbury the links which unite the vari- 
ous branches of the Anglican confession in 
the Anglo-Saxon world, so deeply upset by 
present events? 

“The preparations for the coming Lambeth 
Conference, where in principle the Anglican 
Archbishops and Bishops from the world 
- over meet every ten years, is certainly 
already forming one of the main pre-occupa- 
tions of the Archbishop of Canterbury. One 
of the chief tasks of this real ‘Gcumenical 
Council’ will be to detail the position of the 
Anglican Churches as regards the Orthodox 
Churches and the Protestant Churches, and 
it is here that the cecumenic influence exerted 
by William Temple throughout non-Roman 
Christianity will be affirmed with unrivalled 
mastery. 

“Following the World Conferences at Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh in 1937, William Temple 
directed and inspired the preparatory work 
for the formation of an Gicumenic Council of 
the Christian Churches, of which he immedi- 
ately became the President. He gave proof 
— of an understanding, a spiritual tact and a 
wideness of views which tended if possible 
to increase his authority. Those who, like 
myself, have the great privilege of working 
with him in this great work, are assured that 
his outstanding personality during the years 
ahead will be at the service of Christian unity 
and prove a great power in thought and 
action. If during the period of spiritual re- 
construction following the war the Churches 

approach the day when their basic unity 


~ 


ON THE MORROW OF LIBERATION | 
| 


“A Te Deum was sung last Sunday in- 
gratitude for the liberation of Paris in every — ; 
parish in the capital, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, popular or upper-class. Theres 


has never been anything more spontaneous © 


than these religious celebrations, nothing has — 
ever less had the character of “public prayers’ — 4 
requested or laid down by a temporal power. © 


They sprang from the expectation and long- | il 


standing hope of thousands of believers. 
“And yet, when the noise of anti-aircraft | 


; | 


gunfire and the light of fires brought the i 


Saturday of triumph to a tragic icone? | | 


some wondered whether it was really suitable © 
a few hours later to sing the Te Deum of the | 


deliverance amidst fresh mourning and fresh 4 


ruins. Such hesitation was overcome by the ~ 
clear evidence that the liberation of Paris, — 
like the victory of the Marne, is one of the 
great acts of history, the origin of which — 
transcends any human cause. Christians look © 
upon it as a sign of grace and that is why § 
they could not but offer God a ceremony of 
celebration. 

“But is it sufficient in the difficult times © 
through which we are passing for the — 
Churches to chant Te Deum to fulfill their 
responsibilities towards the country? Cer-— 


tainly not. It is more than ever necessary for : 


them to have a clear understanding of their ~ 
basic vocation. They have been raised on the © 
soil of France, in the words of the Huguenot 
of long ago, to spread the message of Christ — 
to our people with His power of salvation, © 
but also with all the demands made upon men 
and nations, asking nothing of anyone and — 


expecting nothing from the State, whatever _ 


form it may have, except freedom to carry — 
out their divine mission. They have only to 
love the people of France and serve Christ — 
through the people, without, however, relax- 


ing in any degree their careful safeguard of | 


their spiritual independence. 


“In actual fact, what demands does the 7 


preaching of the Gospel contain within itself? 
I will to-day point out only one. 


“The Gospel of Christ demands respect for — 


every human individual. No race, no people, | 
no social class, no man is excluded from the 
love of God. And this is sufficient to confer 
on every human being a dignity any degra- 
dation of which should never be allowed by 
the Churches to pass in silence. Regrettably, 
during the course of the years that have just — 


passed we have seen the Yellow Star, the — 


Gurs and Drancy camps, the Montluc an if 
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# State, which should‘also hear it? 


ea 
i Sate of those tortured. Faced with 
| these unforgettable horrors, how far have the 
| Churches of France preached the Gospel not 
only to their own congregations, but to the 
Did they 
' succeed, with the necessary firmness coupled 
| with tact, to pronounce words of warning 


# and reproval? This is not the moment to ex- 


amine this question. Christ alone, moreover, 


— is the judge of the loyalty or unfaithfulness 
® of His Church. 


“What is important to-day is that at a time 


| as troubled as the present one the Churches 
| should have a clear view of their responsi- 


bilities. We have been reminded of this fairly 
often from a certain quarter for four years. 


It is not a war, it is a Revolution, and itis a 


Revolution with the outstanding events and 
regrettable happenings that any powerful 
wave coming from the depths of mankind 
must bring with it, with the constant danger 


of decisions being taken in a spirit of hatred 


or vengeance or with the understandable 


| rancour resulting from suffering long en- 


dured, and even torture. 
“Let it not be thought that the Churches 
exist apart from the world to the point of 


| imagining that the deliverance of Paris and 


the shortly to be expected liberation of 
France can be an occasion for rejoicing prel- 
uding a rapid reconciliation of all French 
people. The Churches are. well aware of ex- 
-asperated feelings, wounds, atrocious injus- 
tice and desire for reparation widespread 
among the people. But they would be very 
disloyal to their vocation if they failed to 
raise their voices to ask and beg that the 


_ proceedings, abuses and excesses so justly 


reproached against those who yesterday had 
power in their hands should never be put 
again into practice, even with the silent ap- 
proval of those who have power to-day. 

“T am the happier in being able to say these 
things because the immense majority of 
French Protestants, and there was no lack 
of reproaching them with this during the 


past four years, were according to their di- 
' versity of opinion in the Opposition or Re- 


4 


sistance camps. But it is precisely because 


- they are almost unanimous in demanding 


with the daily liberation of an increased por- 
tion of the national soil the return of the 


- freedom which they consider essential that 


I feel to-day obliged to utter a word of warn- 


ing about the reactions of violence and 
~ hatred. Any such reactions cannot fail to 


delay the renaissance of the country. They 


- would compromise the great moral credit 


won throughout. the world by a noble nation 
has reckons given the world an example 


in the storm and has once more proved that — 


of its invincible will to tread once more the 
great way of its destiny.” 


THE EUROPEAN CHURCHES AFTER 
THE WAR 


A continental view of the post-war tasks 
confronting the Churches can be seen in the 
following article which appeared over the - 
signature of E. Marion in the Gazette de 
Lausanne (July 27th) :— 

“Whatever may be the duration and issue ~ 
of the war, it is not necessary to wait for the 
end of hostilities to contemplate the enormous 
work of reconstruction that must be under- 
taken without delay. Government and eco- 
nomic authorities are preoccupied with these 
questions. Conferences have taken place, 
plans elaborated and great projects outlined. 

“Will it, however, be sufficient to recon- 
struct cities and whole countries, to re-estab- 
lish international exchange, and to repatriate 
for better or for worse the millions of pris- 
oners, deportees and evacuees? It is diffi- 
cult to imagine the complexity of problems 
in the psychological, moral and physical 
spheres, which will more or less suddenly 
have to be faced, and whose solution will 
need other things besides capital, labour and 
technical resources. 

“In the belligerent or occupied countries, 
the Church itself will be amongst the most | 
tested victims. Even though it has held firm 


it is more and better than a purely human 
institution, it is, none the less, seriously — 
wounded, mutilated and impoverished and 

will be in no state to approach the great task 
which will devolve upon it, even if those 

parts of Christendom which have been spared — 

prepare now to come to the aid of those woe 

have suffered most. 

“Even less on the material and economic > 
plane can this preparation be left until to-— 
morrow, for an appeal has been made for 
contributions from the Churches of Switzer- 


Position iS 
“One must not suffer from illusions; t 
position of Switzerland immediately after the 
war will not be easy, in spite of all that it has 
done to try to put into practice an active and 
humane neutrality. The long and exasperat- 
ing suffering of all those who surround us, — 
their extreme nervous tension, the break-up 
of one or the other will open the doors to 
envy, misunderstanding and bitter feelings 
with regard to the neutrals who will have 
emerged untouched by the torment. And will 


understanding and cone in their: judg- 4 


ments and understandings? 

“The echoes which reach us from the 
Churches of the countries either occupied or 
at war are of a kind to fill us with confusion. 
These Churches under the cross, despoiled, 
paralysed, reduced to silence or apparent 
passivity, persecuted, dispersed, deprived of 
leaders or churches, or even those Churches 
of the captivity, shut up in the prisoner-of- 
war camps—all these are living Churches, 
perhaps more living in that they have passed 
through the sieve of trial, shaken, struck, 
wounded, plunged into distress. 

“Our Churches, perhaps too happy, have 
much to learn and receive from their 
wounded but living sisters. They have also 
much to give and all to gain by responding 
joyfully to this aim which is an appeal from 
God. Their resources are doubtless limited 
like those of our little country. But they are 
intact, while those of most countries in 
Europe are severely impaired or annihilated. 
Innumerable churches have been destroyed. 
In Germany and in France many parishes 
have no pastors. At least a third of the 
German pastors have been killed at the front, 
others have disappeared by other means. 
Students of Theology have been mown down 
on the field of battle. The professors have 
undergone the same fate as the pastors. All 
the faculties of Theology in Germany to- 
_ gether contain less students than the faculty 
at Zurich alone. 

“The work of theological thought, indis- 
pensable for the construction and constant 
renewal of the pastoral ministry, scarcely 
exists any longer owing to lack of the ap- 
propriate literature. The libraries of the 
Churches, faculties or pastors, the stocks of 
the publishing houses, reviews, the religious 
Press, in short the whole intellectual equip- 
ment, the means of teaching or evangeliza- 
tion can be said to be abolished and destroyed 
when they have not been first forbidden. In 
more than one country even the Bible has 
become unobtainable. Finally, on the mission 
fields the missionaries are exhausted in their 
task and their young indigenous Churches 
are orphans, cut off for many years from 
their mother Churches of Europe. 

“The summary of this catastrophic situa- 
tion is at the same time an indication of the 
kind of help which our Churches can and 
ought to provide for our sisters abroad. It is 
not a philanthropic work in the general sense 
of the term, but a reconstruction of the 
Church’s very life. The parishes dispersed 
by bombardment, evacuation and deporta- 
tion must be reconstituted ; the pastoral min- 
istry, terribly decimated, must be restored; 
the dearth of religious literature must be 
obviated by the reprinting of theological 
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of new works which ‘meet post-war needs 
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great work of epee must be envis- |} 
aged which will have a unique opportunity in} 
a world marked by suffering; the youth j 
movements dissolved or paralysed must be } 
restarted; and the means must be given for | 
the interior mission and Christian social || 
work to undertake their activities, to send re- 
lief to missionaries or pastors at the end of | 
their strength and to rebuild destroyed | 
churches. | 

“These many and enormous tasks, need- 
less to say, surpass the: resources of the | 
Churches in one country... But, apart from 
this consideration, it is essential that this re- 
construction work should be undertaken on | 
an cecumenical basis so that duplication may | 
be avoided, help not kept for one group at 
the expense of others, and above all, that | 
this time of reconstruction may be given its | 
full Christian significance, that is the re- 
building of the Church of Christ in its unity, — 
or more perhaps the creation of this com- - 
munity as one which is universal, as ex- § 
pressed in the Christian creed. 

“That is to say that the work of our 
Christian Churches must be organically 
bound up with that of the World Council and 
its sections for help, of which ‘the Central © 
Office’ and ‘the International Protestant As-_ 
sociation for Loans’ will be the obvious or- |} 
ganizations. 3 

“We do not forget, finally, that there will 
be hate, terrible feelings and mistrust be- 
tween the nations and even between the 
Christians of the countries who have been 
enemies. Too many things will have occurred 
during these years of war for the peace to 
bring immediately reconciliation. Here, a 
delicate but necessary task awaits the 
Churches and especially those of our country. — 
They will be able to fulfil it in a practical 
manner by receiving in Switzerland students 
from different countries, pastors and leaders 
of the Churches, who, finding with us the re- 
pose and physical and moral relaxation which 
they need, will be able to meet, to renew 
broken contacts, to learn again to know one 
another, to understand and to love each other 
in the Communion of Christ, the Head of the 
Universal Christian Church. 

“It may be seen what great possibilities 
are offered to us and what vast duties call us. 
Do the Churches of Switzerland understand 
that and will they make the necessary sacri- 
fices to fulfil them? Some are already pre- 
paring. May they all joyfully and spontane- 
ously to-day view the work of to-morrow or 
the day after to-morrow with faith and cour- 
age, and prove by their actions that they have 
also learnt something from the great tribula- 
tion which has come upon mankind.” 


